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THE NATURALISTIC PLAYS OF GERHABT 
HAUPTMANN. 

II. 

COLLEAGUE CRAMPTOK The stern and gloomy 
misery of The Weavers was followed by a comedy. At 
least this is the class-title which Hauptmann gave to the above- 
named play ; though it does not really deserve this designation. 
The piece has no plot, the action brings about no development 
of any kind, and things are at the close exactly as they were at 
the beginning, as far as the real problem of the play is con- 
cerned. All this is cleverly disguised by a highly conventional, 
and very improbable love affair between two of the minor 
characters. 

The painter Crampton, professor at the art academy of one 
of the larger cities of Silesia, unmistakably Breslau, has become 
a slave to alcohol and is rapidly gliding downward. But while 
threatening clouds close in upon him from all sides, he still 
flatters himself with dreams of promotion and honor. Instead 
he receives his dismissal ; his wife and children, with the excep- 
tion of his youngest daughter, leave him, the sheriff attaches all 
his belongings, and the professor is compelled to take refuge 
with his chief creditor, a restaurant and saloon keeper, who 
feels assured that Crampton's relatives will ultimately pay his 
debts. He therefore does not hesitate to give him further 
credit. Crampton's youngest daughter Gertrud, a sweet girl, 
who is still in her teens, loves her father very dearly, and sides 
with him against the cool-headed, proud mother and the other 
sisters ; though she is not blind to his faults. She is present in 
his studio, when the catastrophe comes upon him, and he knows 
no other expedient than to send her to the aristocratic relatives 
of her mother. Crampton requests Max Straehler, a student 
of the art school who has recently been expelled for disorderly 
1 531 
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conduct, and who happens to be there, to take Gertrud to the 
station, and advance the money for the ticket. Crampton is 
without a cent, he has just been obliged to pawn a rug to get 
money for his beloved drink. 

But Gertrud is little inclined to seek refuge with the relatives 
of her mother, and wishes, moreover, to remain near her father 
in this crisis. She confides all this to Straehler, who has fallen 
deeply in love with her at first sight, and he conveys her into 
the house of his elder brother, his over-indulgent guardian, a 
jovial, liberal-minded bachelor, whose widowed sister presides 
as mistress in his comfortable home. There Gertrud is in 
excellent care. Max Straehler, a youth of nineteen, provided 
like his brother and sister with an ample purse, buys up the 
trappings and curiosities of Crampton's studio, which must be 
sold to satisfy the creditors ; and furnishes with these things 
another studio in such manner that it resembles Crampton's 
former one as much as possible. He then coaxes the professor 
from his 'joint' by means of the pretense that he wishes him 
to paint a picture of his sister. When Crampton gets to the 
studio he is at first offended that one of his former students has 
been so impertinent as to furnish for himself a studio with the 
things which once belonged to his professor. But he is quickly 
reconciled, when he is given to understand the real meaning of 
all this. And love's labor is not lost ; Max Straehler gets his 
Gertrud as reward for helping her to reclaim her father, and we 
are left to suppose that they live happily ever afterwards. 

But we have strong misgivings that things will go on afterwards 
as they went before. At the most, Gertrud and Straehler may 
succeed in keeping the professor within reasonable limits, in 
providing him with the necessary cash, and sparing him public 
disgrace, but they cannot reform him. Crampton is unable 
to exist without alcohol, in fact he has no longer any sober 
moments, though his delirium may be lit up now and then by 
flashes of ingenious and dazzling thought. What he was in 
former days, it is impossible to determine ; but it does not seem 
probable that he should have ever been a great artist. Poten- 
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tially perhaps, but not actually. A bold and soaring fancy 
does not yet constitute a great artist ; it must be paired with 
enough will-power to bring about the artistic realization of 
those pictures of the imagination with which such an individual 
dazzles himself and others. It is indeed a frequent occurrence 
that great artistic genius is lost to the world, since its possessor 
lacks the necessary energy for systematic and persevering work. 
As man, Crampton commands little, if any, respect ; he is even 
too lethargic to protect what is most near and dear to him : his 
idolized daughter. To spare himself all trouble he entrusts her 
to an irresponsible, young fellow, whom he knows only by 
name, and who has been expelled for misconduct. Crampton, 
however, seems to see in Max Straehler a genius, who, like 
himself, cannot brook the fetters of narrow-minded, philistine 
conventionality. 

The professor is wholly a slave of his moods, and passes in 
scarcely half an hour through the entire scale of emotions, from 
the most extravagant hope to the blackest despair. Here we 
have indeed action dependent almost exclusively on the external 
circumstances, but the unstable and irritable mental state of 
Crampton, and not the naturalistic method are responsible for 
this. In the end Crampton's manner of action is still the 
resultant of his character, which is of the type designated com- 
monly as lack of character. Crampton is wanting in all true 
self-respect ; he substitutes for it a vain, conventional pride. 
All the time he is playing at comedy, boasts of his intimacy 
with persons of high rank, plays the generous protector of 
others, though he cannot even mend his own fortune, and con- 
tinually deceives himself and others. He has much in common 
with Hjalmar Eckdal of Ibsen's Wild Dvxik ; even his affection 
for his youngest daughter is little more than self-love. The 
urbanity and affability which he now and then displays are just 
as much the outcome of his temporary moods, as are his occa- 
sional haughtiness, rudeness and injustice. The only really 
constant factor in his make-up is his impressible and highly 
irritable temperament ; and therefore he is always at the mercy 
of the moment. 
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The author seemingly desired to convince us that Crampton 
is indeed a man of great genius, hampered and suppressed by 
the petty and narrow-minded views of society and the public 
in general, and the thraldom of every-day life. Of course, as in 
former plays of Hauptmann, a share of the blame for Cramp- 
ton's failure is put upon his cold-hearted and haughty wife ; 
though this motive is only touched upon. Another important 
factor is the paltry and pedantic spirit pervading the art 
academy at which Crampton has been teaching. German art 
in general is indeed treated most slightingly in this play. 
Crampton calls the art school ' eine Stubenmalerakademie,' and 
Straehler declares in proud conceit: 'That little bit of art which 
we have nowadays in Germany cannot at all scare me, with 
that I can easily compete.' The dwarfing and harmful influ- 
ence of the schools, and the matrimonial problem are frequent 
motives in Hauptmann's plays. It seems, as if the author 
himself had not succeeded any too well in either of these insti- 
tutions. Wilhelm Scholz could not accustom himself to the 
slavery of school, and Johannes Vockerat bursts out, when his 
father reminds him of the precepts of Johannes' teachers : 
' Father, by all means do not refer to my teachers, if you 
wouldn't make me laugh. Don't remind me of this bunch of 
asses, who have sucked the very marrow from out of my bones.' 
Crampton's and Straehler's contempt for the art school has just 
been mentioned, and we find the same hatred of the school also 
cropping out in later works of Hauptmann. Wives who fail 
to understand their husbands, and who thus become their bane, 
are even more frequent in his dramas. 

What little good we hear about Professor Crampton as a 
man, and as an artist, comes from the mouths of biased judges. 
The love and admh-ation of Gertrad does much honor to her 
heart, but it does not in the least convince us of his worthiness. 
Gertrud is, like Crampton himself, of a highly emotional tem- 
perament, and for this reason she prefers him to the cool and 
rational mother. The porter (Dienstmann) Loeffler sees in the 
pi'ofessor above all the good fellow, who even when he is up to 
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his ears in debts, is still liberal with his money. He is prob- 
ably also impressed by Crampton's half-delirious rhapsodies, 
but we certainly cannot rely on his judgment in regard to the 
tatter's artistic ability. There remains still Max Straehler. 
He is in the first place no competent judge because of his 
extreme youthfulness, and he is, secondly, so violently in love 
with Gertrud that we cannot draw any reliable inferences from 
what he says and does. 

Most critics who have dealt with Colleague Crampton concur 
in the opinion that the conclusion of the play is highly improb- 
able ; i. e., if interpreted as signifying the redemption of Cramp- 
ton through his daughter and Max Straehler. It is, to be sure, 
not at all certain, that this is the interpretation intended by the 
author. At any rate, Crampton is far too much enslaved by 
his habits, to be reclaimed in such a simple manner. The only 
moment of the play at which a redeeming resolution is psycho- 
logically possible, is just that of the catastrophe. Crampton 
might then have aroused himself to secure the future of his 
favored daughter. But, despite the conviction that the life 
with the aristocratic relatives of her mother will starve the best 
part of her being, he leaves her to this fate. Entrusting her to 
the care of a stranger, he, leaning upon his faithful Loeffler, 
departs for the saloon with the air of a man to whom the world 
has done great wrong. The favorable change in his circum- 
stances comes about without any effort of his own, and when he 
in a sudden outburst of enthusiasm at the close of the play 
declares that he is now done with his spree, we are unable to 
believe him. We know that this spree has already lasted for 
years, and that his enthusiasm, born of the impressions and 
events of the moment, will be of very short duration. It has 
become very evident that it does not require much to make 
Crampton see things in the most rosy light. 

In regard to the remaining characters there is less agreement 
of interpretation. While some have fallen in love with the 
' sweet sixteen ' Gertrud, and also with the entire family 
Straehler, others designate these characters as conventional 
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stage figures. I am decidedly of this latter opinion, and 
believe, moreover, that Hauptmann has not been particularly 
successful with them. The porter, Loeffler, on the other hand, 
is indeed original, well drawn, and presented quite in detail. 

The piece is really without conclusion, as already mentioned, 
but this fact is scarcely noticed, because of Straehler's affec- 
tionate wooing of Gertrud, which comes to a happy and romantic 
conclusion. The stage directions are, as usual, lengthy, and in 
a narrative, but often abrupt, and even awkward style. The 
piece has worth only for its character drawing ; as a comedy it 
falls short. It has pleased Hauptmann to present to us the 
picture of a cultured, talented, and well-meaning man, who has 
become the victim of the alcohol habit, and in this he has 
succeeded splendidly. 

Tlie Beaver Coat and The Red Cock. In The Beaver Coat, 
Hauptmann has dealt with the theme containing the elements 
of a good comedy, but he has succeeded only indifferently 
well. The usual breadth of ' milieu ' might pass without cen- 
sure, but not the repetition of the motives of the first and 
second act in the third and fourth ; nor the fact that one of the 
main characters has become a caricature, and that a conclusion 
is lacking altogether. The absence of a consistently developed 
plot, and the circumstance that several of the characters are 
drawn with equal breadth has caused disagreement as to the 
' immanent idea/ and the real ' hero ' of the play. Schlenther, 1 
for instance, who is considered by many a very competent inter- 
preter of Hauptmann, is of the opinion that v. Wehrhahn is 
the main character of the play ; and it is indeed impossible to 
disprove his view conclusively. But were that so, the value 
of the piece would be still smaller, since v. Wehrhahn, even 
considered as an exception, is incredible, as the author has 
represented him. 

The scene of action is a village somewhere near Berlin ; in 
the first and third act, the room of Frau Wolff, in the second 

1 Op. tit., p. 168. 
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and fourth, the office of the Amtsvorsteher 1 v. Wehrhahn. Frau 
Wolff comes home late at night with a poached deer, and finds 
there, very much to her surprise, her oldest daughter Leontine, 
who is hired out to the Rentier Krueger. She has, however, 
run away this night, because she has been ordered after ten 
o'clock at night to carry a cord of wood from the street into the 
woodshed. At first the mother chides, but ultimately defends 
the girl against the aDger of the father, who also has come in. 
The fourteen year old Adelheid now makes her appearance, and 
the family is assembled in full. Frau Wolff cuts the deer open 
and takes out the entrails ; liver and heart are put at once into 
the frying pan. After a while the skipper Wulkow comes in, 
to whom Frau Wolff usually disposes of any poached game, as 
he carries on a secret trade in such merchandise. Wulkow 
tries to cheapen the deer, but Frau Wolff is sly enough to 
obtain the top price. The bargaining scene is very humorous ; 
Frau Wolff continually laments that she always loses when 
bargaining with the shrewd, old skipper, while she is really 
getting the best of him all the time. In the course of the con- 
versation Adelheid mentions the nice beaver coat which the 
Rentier Krueger has received from his wife for a Christmas 
gift. Wulkow at once pricks up his ears ; he has long been 
wishing for such a coat, and he suggests that he would willingly 
pay from sixty to seventy dollars, that is, about one-fourth its 
real worth if Frau Wolff should find an opportunity to procure 
one for him. Frau Wulff replies with virtuous indignation : 
' You seem to be off a little . . . Where should we get such a 
coat from ? ', but this is by no means her last word in the matter. 
For the present the nice, dry pine wood of Krueger is upper- 
most in her mind. She finds her own woodshed would be a 
much better place for it than the middle of the street, where it 
now lies, handy enough, too, to get at. Her husband, whom 

1 An Amtsvorsteher is a judiciary official with some administrative functions, 
standing at the head of a small district which corresponds most nearly in size 
and importance to our township. 
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she calls Julian instead of Julius, in order to show her refine- 
ment, is not inclined to see things her way ; but Frau Wolff is 
a skillful sophist, and soon wins him over to her point of view. 
Wood they must have, and where else could they get it with 
as little trouble and risk ; and then Krueger deserves some 
punishment for mistreating her daughter. She finally clinches 
the argument by producing a bottle of whisky. Julian has 
just given in, when the village beadle comes to tell Frau Wolff 
that she is to do the washing to-morrow for Frau v. Wehrhahn, 
the wife of the Amtsvorsteher. Frau Wolff is not in the least 
disturbed by his presence, she innocently asks him to hold the 
lantern while she and her husband get the sled ready for the 
expedition ; telling the beadle that they are going to a neigh- 
boring village to buy some geese. 

On the next morning Krueger finds to his sorrow that his 
wood has disappeard ; and he hastens to the Amtsvorsteher' 8 
office to report the burglary. Krueger makes Leoutine Wolff 
responsible for the loss of the wood, since she had neglected to 
carry it into the woodshed, as she had been told to do. Frau 
Wolff is washing for Frau v. Wehrhahn, as we know, and v. 
Wehrhahn takes an informal short cut, and has her called into 
the office to straighten out matters. Krueger, a choleric, but 
really good-natured old gentleman, declares with much emphasis 
and temper that he will compel Frau Wolff to pay for the wood, 
at which the honest soul becomes highly indignant, and, turning 
the tables, reproaches Krueger for his inconsiderate treatment 
of Leontine. To this Krueger replies that the work would not 
be too much for the girl, if she were not given to dancing until 
late at night. The two have a lively quarrel in the presence 
of the official, who proves entirely unable to conduct a rational 
investigation of the affair. When Krueger justly becomes a 
little impatient, v. Wehrhahn orders him out of the office, 
without as much as recording the case. Krueger is told he 
may make a written report, if he choose. 

In the third act we meet again in the house of Frau Wolff. 
She has in the meanwhile managed to steal the beaver coat of 
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Krueger, and has sold it at once to the skipper Wulkow. 
Julian has lent his hand to this second job only on the condition 
that the money is to be used to pay off the mortgage on the 
house, and objects now when he is told to bury the money. 
But Frau Wolff is too shrewd to arouse suspicion by paying 
off a comparatively large sum of money immediately after this 
burglary, which has set the whole village astir. ' You are 
surely a most stupid blockhead. If you didn't have me, you 
would be lost,' she says to her Julian, who is indeed remarkably 
slow of comprehension. When Doctor Fleischer, a harmless, 
scholarly man, who lives as part tenant in Krueger's house, 
comes to tell Frau Wolff the news of this new and unheard of 
burglary, she feigns a most perfect surprise. Fleischer remarks : 
' The people were very proud of it (i. e., the Kruegers of the 
beaver coat.) But to tell the truth, I could not help laughing 
to myself. The effect is too comical, when such a thing is 
discovered.' To this Frau Wolff replies with compassionate 
and mild reproach : ' Why, that is really cruel of you. I can't 
laugh at such things.' She has become so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to play the part of an honest, charitable soul that this 
hypocrisy costs her no effort at all. She endeavors above all to 
keep up appearances, for she sees that appearances go a long 
way, and she would not, even to herself or the member's of her 
family, admit that she is anything but highly respectable. 
When Adelheid dares to remark that the wood, which she has 
just brought in, is stolen, her mother gives her a box on the ear 
and declares, very much in earnest : ' We are no thieves.' At 
last Krueger comes, himself, to tell kind-hearted, honest mother 
Wolff, of whose sympathy he is sure in advance, about his new 
loss. ' Within two weeks two such burglaries,' he exclaims 
excitedly, brandishing a piece of the very wood which was 
stolen from him, without having a shadow of suspicion. On 
the contrary, he excuses himself for his recent show of temper, 
and tries to get again on friendly terms with mother Wolff. 
She, pointing out that we all have our faults, and taking her 
share of the blame, makes reconciliation an easy matter, and 
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they come to the agreement that Leontine is to return again to 
the Kruegers, and is to receive henceforth thirty dollars wages 
instead of twenty as before. 

The last act shows v. Wehrhahn once more in full glory. 
He has leagued himself with a rascally informer to convict 
Doctor Fleischer, — who appears politically suspicious to him, — of 
lese majesty, and land him in the penitentiary. For v. Wehrhahn 
considers it his chief duty to purge his district of all people 
whose views are obnoxious to the government, and he evidently 
thinks that any sort of means is justified by the end. The 
stupidity with which he goes at this self-imposed task is almost 
incredible. The real duties connected with his office he treats 
as things of little importance, and becomes provoked when Frau 
Wolff comes with her daughter Leontine to deposit a package 
containing a vest, which was stolen from Krueger together with 
the beaver coat, and which Leontine pretends to have found on 
the way to the railroad station. Of course, this is Frau Wolff's 
idea, and is a very clumsy attempt to make it appear, as if 
someone living outside of the village had committed the burg- 
lary. Frau Wolff is virtually setting a trap for herself; 
especially since she is so foolish as to deliver with the vest also 
a slip of paper with some handwriting on it. The whole pro- 
cedure is inconsistent with the shrewdness which Frau Wolff 
displays in general. A criminal does indeed often betray him- 
self by excessive precaution, and arouses suspicion by his very 
efforts to ward it off. But the author did not introduce the 
scene for that purpose ; it is intended only to show the appalling 
stupidity of v. Wehrhahn, and all the rest as well. Krueger 
sees plainly that the AmLworsteher is neither able nor willing to 
do anything in this matter ; why does he not employ a private 
detective, especially since Frau Wolff has been so unwary as to 
furnish him such an important clue as this note? Even if 
Krueger is too much of an old-fogey to think of this expedient 
himself, surely someone in the village should have sense enough 
to put him on the right track ; is Frau Wolff really the only 
intelligent person there ? She and her daughter are sent away 
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by v. Wehrhahn without being examined in regard to the pre- 
tended find. They have scarcely gone when Doctor Fleischer 
comes to give valuable information concerning the burglary. 
He has seen the day before, while taking a boat ride, a poor, 
untidy skipper sitting on the deck of his vessel in a brand new 
fur coat, which was entirely out of harmony with his general 
appearance, and he naturally infers that the skipper has gotten 
this valuable article in a dishonest manner. Now Krueger 
appears, bringing Frau Wolff and Adelheid back with him, to 
compel the Amtsvorsteher to examine the girl in regard to the 
package she has found ; and on> their heels follows the skipper 
Wulkow, who comes to report that a child has been born to 
him. Doctor Fleischer has seen "Wulkow the day before only 
from a distance, and does not recognize him. To prove how 
ill-founded Fleischer's suspicion is, v. Wehrhahn appeals to 
Wulkow, to know if skippers do not, too, wear fur coats, and 
Wulkow assures him that such is often the case, and that he 
himself has one. This demonstrates clearly, v. Wehrhahn 
thinks, how worthless the information of Doctor Fleischer is. 
The package which Adelheid has found on the way to the 
station indicates, he infers, that they must look for the thief in 
Berlin. Krueger is of the opinion that the package is merely 
a ruse, and Frau Wolff fully agrees with him — she well knows 
that this is the surest way to arouse the opposition of v. Wehrhahn, 
who declares that he, because of his experience in office, must 
know better. Fleischer also desires to initiate proceedings 
against the informer, whom v. Wehrhahn is using as his tool, 
for that fellow has tried to buy false testimony to secure 
Fleischer's conviction. But v. Wehrhahn orders the latter 
peremptorily to leave the office, and pronounces mother Wolff 
the model of an industrious, upright and honest woman, who 
has only the one fault that she considers all the world as 
virtuous as she herself is. With this scene, the comic spirit of 
which is much impaired by the stupidity of all the opponents 
of Frau Wolff, the play comes to an abrupt close. Neither the 
burglary is discovered, nor are there any results from v. Wehr- 
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hahn's endeavors to send Doctor Fleischer to the penitentiary. 
The third and fourth acts are, moreover, only somewhat 
deepened parallels of the first and second. 

But Hauptmann has, so to speak, furnished in The Bed Cock 
a continuation and conclusion of The Beaver Coat. More than 
ten years later we meet honest Frau Wolff for the second time ; 
she resides apparently still in the same village, still enjoys her 
good reputation, and moderate prosperity. Her Julian has 
been assembled to his fathers, and the widow has married the 
shoemaker Fielitz. The latter is a very doubtful character ; he 
has, in his earlier days, twice been in the penitentiary, but is 
now on good terms with the authorities, making himself useful 
to them as an informer. Fielitz possesses a valuable lot, with 
an old, tumbled-down house upon it, which, however, is insured 
for seven thousand marks. Accordingly, Frau Fielitz deems 
it advisable to se*t fire to her own property some nice day, and 
collect the insurance ; but her husband turns a deaf ear to this 
proposal. He is by no means so stupid as the deceased Julian ; 
quite on the contrary, he has been through the mill himself ; 
but he lacks courage. In spite of his objection, he gives his 
wife very efficient counsel as to how the thing may best be 
done; and one windy day, while the whole family is absent, 
fire breaks out in the house of Fielitz and lays it low. Frau 
Fielitz, in the usual, clever manner, directs suspicion to the 
imbecile son of the former gendarme Rauchhaupt, and the 
insurance is paid. But there hovers a threatening cloud on the 
horizon. Rauchhaupt' s sense of honor as ex-official is deeply 
wounded by the disgrace of his son, whom he knows to be 
innocent, and he is convineed that Frau Fielitz is herself res- 
ponsible for the fire. Accordingly, he endeavors to procure 
evidence against her. She is indeed in a most precarious posi- 
tion, for the smith Langheinrich, who is captain of the firemen, 
has on the day of the fire found a piece of fuse in the cellar of 
her house. Fortunately for Frau Fielitz he has long been 
coveting Leontine, her oldest daughter, who, with an illegiti- 
mate child to care for, is still single. Langheinrich receives 
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her as the price of his silence, and Leontine gets a husband into 
the bargain. Frau Fielitz places the insurance and her savings 
in the hands of Schmarowski, her son-in-law, who has married 
Adelheid, the younger daughter. He rises by means of this 
money from a simple foreman to a contractor, and erects a 
large building on the lot of Fielitz. This Schmarowski is a 
man after the heart of his mother-in-law. He has but one 
ambition : to get on in life, and any means which will serve 
this end are acceptable to him. At first he tries his luck as 
supporter of throne and altar ; but embraces socialism, when he 
finds that he can reap a larger harvest under its banners. Our 
old friend, v. Wehrhahn, has kept himself in office, despite his 
stupidity, and continues, as of old, to keep a watchful eye on 
political suspects. At the opening of the play he is still a strong 
promoter of the interests of Frau Fielitz and her son-in-law, 
but after the latter's change of front, he, of course, drops them. 
The shrewd woman has, however, reached the stage, where a 
slight suspicion thrown upon her reputation can no longer 
seriously interfere with her material progress ; but she naturally 
still endeavors to keep up appearances as much as possible. 
Fear and excitement have driven the shoemaker Fielitz crazy ; 
but his wife keeps cool, wards off the threatening discovery, 
brings about a reconciliation with Rauchhaupt, and smooths at 
the same time the way for Schmarowski, who is after Rauch- 
haupt's property. Yet the continuous struggle tells also on 
Frau Wolff, her health has been undermined, and she dies of 
heart failure, on the very day on which the carpenters complete 
the work on the new building. This spares her at least the 
grief of seeing herself cheated out of her hard-earned money by 
the shrewd and unscrupulous Schmarowski ; for this would 
have been the inevitable result. In him she would have found 
her master. Fielitz demented, and his wife paying with her 
life for the coveted success, this is the reward of their ambition. 
But the play is still far from being a ' Tragikomoedie/ though 
Hauptmann has designated it such. The outcome is highly 
arbitrary and accidental. Death in the midst of a successful 
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career, even if it be an honest career, is not at all tragic, or 
there would be no end to tragic deaths ; for the number of those 
who sacrifice health and life in their endeavors to reach some 
goal or other is legion. 

While The Red Cock is in one sense a continuation and con- 
clusion of The Beaver Coat, the play is nevertheless an inde- 
pendent whole. Frau Wolff-Fielitz is without question the 
main character in this piece ; the subtitle, the conclusion and 
the space allotted to the diiferent characters establishes this 
sufficiently, and this settles also the controversy concerning the 
main character, etc., in The Beaver Coat. Both plays are 
genuine ' milieu ' dramas ; The Med Cock, even more so than 
The Beaver Coat. The list of 'dramatis personse' numbers 
twenty-six and eleven characters, respectively. In the former 
play there are indeed among others the eight daughters of the 
gendarme Rauchhaupt, though they are only mute, and entirely 
superfluous figures, and should not have been introduced at all. 

The Beaver Coat has by no means profited anything through 
The Red Cock ; Frau Wolff-Fielitz does not appear to us in a 
new, only in a still worse light. Such a development of her 
character, to be sure, was only to be expected. But since here 
as in all dramas of Hauptmann the chief emphasis is placed 
upon the characters, not upon the plot, the repetition of the 
same characters is necessarily disappointing. The motives of 
The Beaver Coal are, moreover, already repeated in that play, 
and The lied Cock is really nothing but a third, much enlarged, 
but not improved edition of Frau Wolff. The former play has 
been greatly overestimated. Repeatedly it has been put side by 
side with Kleist's The Broken Pitcher ; although the two plays 
have little else in common than the prominence given to details, 
and the fact that in both a moral deficiency is treated from the 
humorous point of view. But Hauptmann's humor is very 
tame and shallow compared with Kleist's. All other similari- 
ties are superficial or accidental, and conditioned by the nature 
of the themes themselves. Very much amiss is, at least the 
first part of Schlenther's argument in regard to this matter. 
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Take for instance the following : ' Here, as there, an offence 
shunning the light of day is committed in a village at night. 
The village justice is to find out the evil doer. In the former 
case the question is : who broke the pitcher ; in the latter it is : 
who stole the fur coat ? There the owner of the broken pitcher 
hastens to the village justice, Adams ; here the owner of the 
stolen fur coat hurries to the AmtsvorsteJier v. Wehrhahn.' But 
what of it? Is an offence shunning the light of day not natur- 
ally committed at night, and should the sufferers run for the 
village mid-wife instead of to the village justice to obtain 
redress of their wrongs? To carry the parallel still farther 
Schlenther has made v. Wehrhahn the main character. This 
stupid Baron v. Wehrhahn has been variously interpreted, but 
it certainly shows strong prejudice if one pronounces him typical 
of a certain class of Prussian officials. Hauptmann has indeed 
repeatedly proven himself highly partial in his treatment of the 
representatives of official authority. The subordinates of v. 
Wehrhahn, too, are in both plays but a set of fools, far below 
the intellectual level of the crafty villagers with whom they 
have to cope. 

Frau Wolff-Fielitz could not possibly have been more 
realistically drawn and more true to life. Three traits of her 
character stand out above all the rest : her desire to get on, her 
respect for appearances, and her astonishing shrewdness and 
skill in lying and dissembling. She knows even how to extri- 
cate herself when she stands between two opposing parties, 
with neither one of which she wants to spoil her chances. Pier 
power to invent excuses and justifications for her lawless 
doings is almost inexhaustible. Stealing of game does not at 
all trouble her conscience, since the state is the loser ; and the 
burglary committed against Krueger she defends with the argu- 
ment that he does not thereby become poor, by a great deal. 
Knowing how important appearances and a good reputation 
are, she guards them jealously, even with the members of her 
own family, and at the bottom of her own heart she really 
knows of no wrong. Julian, her first husband, who is exceed- 
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ingly slow of comprehension, thinks he has done his share, 
when he works diligently, and that it will not do for him to 
steal if he wants to keep clear of the penitentiary. She assures 
him that he will not make much headway by working, and that 
no one will question how he got his money after he has become 
rich, but she emphatically objects to the use of the word stealing. 
' You are a fool indeed and will ever remain one,' she rebukes 
him. ' No one has said anything about stealing. Who never 
risks anything will never win anything either. And when you 
are wealthy, Julian, and can ride in a carriage, no one will 
ask how you got there. I should not have a word to say if we 
were to take anything from poor people. But suppose we did 
go to Krueger, and load the cord of wood on our sled, and put 
it into our shed, the people would not get any poorer thereby, 
I dare say.' Such views are not infrequent among people of 
the lower classes, in Germany as well as elsewhere. Frau 
Wolff is very anxious that her daughters should make a career ; 
their beauty she considers as just so much stock in trade, and 
hopes that it may open to them a way to the stage. How their 
virtue would fare in such a case is a minor matter, but it is all 
important that they should guard the semblance of it. When 
Krueger laments over the loss of his precious coat, Frau Wolff 
exclaim with virtuous indignation : ' Why, it is enough to kill 
one with vexation ! What a set of rascals we have here .... 
Fie upon them ! Did you ever hear the like ? I have no words 
for it,' and she remarks that it would indeed be a blessing if 
the thief, or the thieves should be sent to the penitentiary. Strange 
to say, everyone considers this pretended honesty and frankness 
of Frau Wolff genuine. She takes even the liberty to tell 
people under the guise of fearless candor most disagreeable 
things right to their faces ; so she says to Glassenap, the secre- 
tary of v. Wehrhahn : ' You are only fooling time away. 
Better do something to find out the thief ! ' 

While Frau Wolff is equal to every emergency, the people 
with whom she has to cope are a most stupid set ; v. Wehrhahn 
and his associates take the lead, and make matters really a little 
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too easy for clever mother Wolff. Her Julian, the skipper 
Wulkow, and the old Krueger are very realistic, and not mere 
types ; each has something clearly and distinctly his own. 

In The Red Cock, Frau Wolff-Fielitz has made considerable 
progress. Her efforts are now directed towards higher aims ; 
she no longer risks her reputation for two or three hundred 
marks, nor steals outright. But she betrays also more clearly 
than in The Beaver Coat her baseness of character and absolute 
lack of moral sense. She, for instance, blames Leontine that 
she feigns displeasure at the caresses of the smith Langheinrich, 
instead of encouraging them. For Langheinrich, though a 
married man, is not to be considered as such, since his wife is 
dangerously ill, and has little chance of recovery. Leontine 
with her illegitimate child could not wish for a better match, 
and should make herself as agreeable to him as possible ; mar- 
ried man or not. A more material, mercenary and unfeeling 
attitude is scarcely conceivable. In public Frau Wolff-Fielitz 
simulates of course the befitting emotions. She is not a figure 
which could engage our interests and our sympathy, and her 
fate is by no means tragic. Nor does it seem probable that the 
external circumstances of her life are to a large extent respon- 
sible for her moral deficiencies. If accident of birth had allotted 
to her a higher station, she would have striven for larger ends 
with more subtile and clever means ; guarding her reputation 
more jealously and more successfully. She would have appeared 
to the eyes of the world in a far more favorable light without 
actually being morally better. But Frau Wolff-Fielitz is, at 
any rate, a strong character ; she knows what she wants, and 
shuns no toil and danger to obtain her goal. Her views of the 
world are clearly defined and contain a good deal of truth. 
She is keenly aware of the fact that appearances are ordinarily 
more important than the essence of things. The great majority 
is often deceived by appearances ; and Frau Wolff-Fielitz, who 
sees to the bottom of things, has therefore come to the con- 
clusion that folly rules the world. The people in general she 
divides into two classes ; one of which consists of the lazy and 
2 
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indifferent, who do not participate in the mad strife for success 
— for it never occurs to her that one might keep out of it for 
any other reason — to the other class belong all those who have 
joined the race, and these are all vile, without exception. For 
her there is no mean between the two extremes ; integrity and 
material success are, according to her view, incompatible, espe- 
cially in the case of a poor man. But she has the desire to rise 
above this mire in which the poor wretches are compelled to 
compete with each other for the crust of bread they eat. Frau 
Wolff-Fielitz harbors no illusions and no ideals; she would 
even disregard appearances, if she did not recognize in them an 
important means to obtain the coveted success. Aside from 
this, life has nothing to offer her, nor does she hope anything 
from the life beyond. She looks forward to her approaching 
death with the equanimity of a true philosopher : she has lived, 
and made the most of life, what more could she ask for ? Her 
whole life has been one unceasing struggle, but only for things 
which neither endure, nor satisfy. 

Baron v. Wehrhahn holds a less important, place in 77te Red 
Cock than in The Beaver Coat ; but still excels in credulity and 
stupidity. The shoemaker Fielitz is as shrewd and as unscru- 
pulous as his wife, but he lacks her boldness and skill in dissem- 
bling. He is of little importance, and we may pass him by 
with the remaining characters of the play. Only Doctor Boxer 
we must consider somewhat in detail, though he is but very 
remotely connected with the plot. Boxer is morally and intel- 
lectually far superior to all the other characters of the play ; at 
least that is the impression which the author wished to convey. 
Doctor Boxer is, so to speak, the representative of the intel- 
lectual aristocracy ; and his attitude towards the people and the 
events which the play puts before us is therefore of great impor- 
tance. He, too, sees to the bottom of things in each and every 
case, but remains an entirely passive spectator, and intentionally 
closes his eyes and ears to the lawless doings of the villagers. 
The author suggests that grave injustice inflicted upon Boxer 
for political reasons has brought him to look upon the law and 
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those who administrate it with lofty scorn. But for him there 
exists seemingly not even a distinction between good and evil ; 
he looks upon the ' conieclie humaine ' with a half compassionate, 
half contemptuous smile. His moral sense does not seem in 
the least offended by any of the events, which apparently have 
for him only the value of mere natural phenomena. I am 
inclined to think that the author himself is hidden behind this 
Doctor Boxer, and that Hauptmann has lent to the latter largely 
his own views and philosophy of life. Both The Beaver Coat 
and The Red Cock excel in giving the local coloring. The 
smith Ede, for instance, with his never failing saucy wit, is a 
splendid figure, though perhaps a little exaggerated. Him and 
Schmarowski, the author has characterized by their very names. 
This he probably also intended when he called his Amtsvorsteher 
v. Wehrhahn, but this name is much less appropriate. 

The artistic form of the two plays under discussion is very 
imperfect ; their plots are uninteresting, in fact The Beaver Coat 
does not possess any plot at all ; the character drawings are 
excellent with one single exception, but the characters do not 
win our full sympathy. The humor of both plays is often 
forced, and the repetition of motives becomes tedious. The 
Beaver Coat has been very successful on the German stage, 
where the actors do their best to make v. Wehrhahn appear 
still more ridiculous than the author has already made him ; 
and the German play-going public is always ready to respond 
to a satirical attack upon the Prussian officialdom. 

Teamster Henschel. After The Beaver Coat followed Hannele, 
a play of decidedly anti-naturalistic character. Some of the 
scenes are indeed still drawn according to the naturalistic pat- 
era, but Hannele, as a whole, is full of mysticism and roman- 
ticism. In his next work, Florian Geyer, Hauptmann made a 
supreme effort to treat a historical theme after the naturalistic 
method. But here he did not have the same means at his dis- 
posal, he could not model his character after real life, and the 
result has therefore been less satisfactory. "We have in this case 
to deal with a product of the poet's own imagination, however 
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detailed historical and philological studies he may have made, 
to form for himself a correct conception of the past. Florian 
Qeyer centers like The Weavers in an uprising of the people, the 
Peasant War, which, however, was of gigantic dimensions com- 
pared to the uprising of the Silesian weavers in the year 1844. 
But this play is meant to represent to us chiefly one character, 
Florian Qeyer, who played an important part in the movement. 
The author has, however, not succeeded in mastering the 
immense material, and in showing us his hero in action ; for 
this reason the play utterly failed on the stage, despite the 
unusual care bestowed upon its construction. We should note 
that in Florian Geyer, Hauptmann makes an attack upon 
Goethe's Goetz, i. e., the character, which history shows in a 
far less favorable light than Goethe's play. Florian Geyer was 
followed by The Sunken Bell. The critics and reviewers all 
agree that in the latter play Hauptmann gave expression to his 
grief over the failure he had made with the former. Some 
suggest that The Sunken Bell contains also much of an entirely 
personal and private character. The opponents of naturalism, 
as well as the public in general received The Sunken Bell with 
enthusiasm ; for in this play the author has turned away from 
naturalism in the most ostentatious and unmistakable manner. 
It is full of symbolism and mysticism, i. e., thoroughly romantic, 
as is to be expected of a Deutsches Maerchendrama. Although, 
Hauptmann has borrowed from various sources for this piece, and 
despite the weakness of the main character, The Sunken Bell met 
with tremendous success, and greatly increased the following of 
the author. But those who had entertained the hope that he 
now would leave naturalism alone were sorely disappointed by 
the next play, Teamster Henschel, which is the acme of natural- 
istic perfection. 

It takes up again the motive with which Hauptmann had 
dealt in the novelistic study, Bahnwaerter Thiel, but we must 
take care not to identify the characters and motives of the story 
with those of the play. 

Henschel loses his wife after a lingering illness, resulting 
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from child-birth. She leaves him a sickly child, scarcely six 
months old, and shortly before her death she exacts from him 
the promise that he will not marry Hanne Schael, an attractive, 
but very sensual young woman, who is in Henschel's house a 
servant. But Hanne makes it her sole endeavor to win for 
herself the place of the deceased wife ; for Henschel is not only 
a robust man, still in his best years, but he is above all well to 
do for a man of his station. Hanne cares for the household 
and the orphaned child with the greatest diligence, her bodily 
charms certainly have some attraction for Henschel, and so she 
prospers rapidly and well in her intent. When she has made 
herself all but indispensable to the widower, she plays her trump 
card, declaring to Henschel that she must leave his house since 
the people are assailing her reputation. Henschel cannot well 
manage his business without some capable woman at the head 
of his household ; and, being adverse to change, loses his head 
completely, when Hanne signifies her intention to leave him. 
He is, moreover, convinced that the girl is just suited for him 
as wife ; only the promise given to his first spouse keeps him 
from marrying her. These scruples are easily allayed by his 
landlord, the hotel keeper Siebenhaar, whose superior judgment 
the honest teamster respects very highly. To be sure, Hanne 
has an illegitimate child, but this does not trouble Henschel 
much, his views on that point being very tolerant. He decides 
to marry Hanne, and she is at the goal of her ambition. Critics 
have found fault with Hauptmann for not representing the 
actual proposal, but if we consider the character of the princi- 
pals in the case, we must admit that the scene would not well 
permit of presentation ; least of all of a naturalistic one. Thus 
far matters have progressed in the first two acts, in the third 
act we meet Hanne as Frau Henschel. The child of the first 
wife now lies in the grave-yard. Henschel is absent from 
home to buy horses, and Hanne has invited to her home a 
clever but dissipated waiter, with whom she has illicit relations. 
But her paramour has scarcely entered the room, when Hen- 
schel comes home, two days earlier than expected. The caller 
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quickly slips away without being noticed by Henschel, who is 
wrapt up in his thoughts. He has brought with him the 
daughter of Hanne, a little girl of six, to rescue her from the 
evil influence of her grandfather, an habitual drunkard, with 
whom the child has been living up to this time. But the 
unnatural mother is little pleased with Henschel's generosity ; 
for while she admits to him that the child is hers, and while 
everybody in the village knows this to be the case, she main- 
tains before the people that the child belongs to her sister, and 
she does not want to give herself away by taking it into her 
house. She has, moreover, been crossed in her lewd purpose 
by Henschel's unexpected return, and is in the worst of humors. 
The child finds accordingly a very unkind reception. Henschel 
is much displeased with her cruel abuse of her own child, and 
sees now clearly that Hanne is after all not what he has sup- 
posed her to be. The people of the village have from the start, 
judged more correctly, though somewhat too severely. It is 
believed by the villagers that Hanne and Henschel have together 
wilfully hastened the death of his first wife and her child, and 
Hanne's lewd conduct is the chief topic of town talk. Henschel 
is the only one who is ignorant of all this, until at a quarrel in 
the inn the brother of his first wife tells him the whole truth. 
At first the unfortunate teamster flies into a mad rage, but 
when this is over, he collapses under the cruel blow. He 
becomes despondent, has hullucinations regarding his first wife, 
who comes to remind him of his broken promise ; and after a 
short but ineffective resistance he commits suicide, perhaps with 
the idea of making atonement thereby. 

It becomes at once apparent that the play, like most of its 
predecessors, suffers from breadth of ' milieu.' Almost one-half 
of the number of characters introduced, and drawn with com- 
parative minuteness, have no other purpose than to depict the 
life and local atmosphere of a Silesian health resort in the 
sixties of last century ; and in this the author has even sur- 
passed his customary success. Teamster Henschel does indeed 
undergo a sort of development, or rather a rapid change ; but 
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he is not really the dominating character in the play. In the 
first three acts Hanne Schael is the central figure. Landsberg, 
who is a confirmed Ibsenite, finds that the first two acts should 
have been omitted entirely, and that that part of them essential for 
the understanding of the plot should have been woven into the 
dialogue of the remaining three acts. Much beauty we should 
certainly not have lost by such a procedure. 

As usual, there is disagreement as to the interpretation of the 
play and the characters. Frau Henschel number oDe, who is a 
very important factor for the development of the plot, is the 
first we must consider. She has been ill for months, and feels 
that her end is approaching. Is her unfounded jealousy under 
these conditions at all credible ? People who are long confined 
to the bed are apt to complain of neglect ; and if they daily are 
left for hours alone with their thoughts, they often conceive the 
strangest suspicions. Frau Henschel has the robust, sensual 
and good-looking Hanne daily before her, and it requires no- 
great prophetic gift to foresee that Henschel probably would 
marry the girl if she should die. To treat Hanne unkindly 
does not at all lie in Henschel's nature, and she gives him,, 
moreover, no occasion for such treatment. Circumstances com- 
pel him to accept from her many a little service, and this still 
increases the familiarity which is common among people of that 
class. All this is ample reason for the suspicion and jealousy 
of Frau Henschel, and she demands from her husband as a 
proof of his faithfulness the promise that he will not marry the 
girl. In doing this, she does not in the least think of a spiritual 
relation which is to endure beyond the grave ; sheer peevish 
egotism, which begrudges others what it cannot possess and 
enjoy itself, is the main motive of her action. Woerner sees 
in Frau Henschel tar more of the ethereal than she really pos- 
sesses; chiefly because she makes the mistake of identifying 
Frau Henschel with the first wife of Bahmwaerter Thiel. Frau 
Henschel is neither better nor worse than the average woman 
of her class. When she exacts the promise from Henschel, 
she puts the chief stress upon the charge of inconstancy and 
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demands the pledge as a proof of the contrary. She envies 
Hanne the possible possession of Henschel, and would envy any 
other woman just as much ; only she sees that Hanne will some 
day occupy her place if she does not try to prevent it. Even 
her worry for the welfare of her child under the care of Hanne 
does not bear much weight; since a step-mother still enjoys 
the worst of reputations among those people. Frau Henschel 
would have been more true to life, or at least more typical, if 
she had extracted from her husband the promise that he would 
not remarry at all. 

Henschel is but a big child ; in his huge body dwells a sensi- 
tive but little developed soul, his horizon is limited, and there 
is but one way for him. It is quite clear that he gives his wife 
no cause for jealousy, and that he wishes and hopes for her 
recovery. And yet he breaks the given promise, and all 
happens in the most natural and simple manner in the world. 
After the death of his wife he stays more at home than usually, 
pondering over his misfortune, which he regards almost entirely 
from the material point of view. There he has Hanne con- 
stantly before his eyes, and she knows how to make herself 
indispensable and agreeable. Henschel does really need a wife, 
regarding the matter from the simple business point of view ; 
but while his first wife was still living, he has paid little 
attention to marriageable woman, and now he sees no one but 
Hanne. The girl is indeed quite well suited for Henschel, if 
we leave out of account her sensuality and her utter lack of 
feeling ; but these she knows well how to disguise before the 
simple teamster, who takes everything at its face value. 
Woerner draws also a parallel between Henschel and Thiel, 
and holds that the former is enslaved by the sensual charms 
of Hanne. I cannot well agree with this view. While the 
charms of Hanne do not fail to make some impression upon 
Henschel, he appears nowhere as her slave, though his good- 
natured simplicity makes him easily her dupe, and prevents 
him from using energetic measures. He is much inclined to 
superstition, as we may see from the fact that he stands for half 
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an hour at the grave of his wife, waiting for a sign releasing 
him from his promise. When Hanne brings ruin and disgrace 
upon him, he sees in this only the just punishment for breaking 
his word. The blessing or curse of a dying man, or a promise 
given to him, are by these mountaineers still regarded with 
the superstitious awe which was characteristic of our heathen 
ancestors. When Henschel is disappointed in his hope that 
Hanne will make his home agreeable for him, and when he 
moreover, learns of her infidelity and the slanderous reports 
relating to the death of his wife, the measure is full. Thus far, 
he has enjoyed the highest respect and confidence of his neigh- 
bors, now they shun him, his wife betrays him, and all that will 
never change again. Only one solution of the problem is pos- 
sible for him, he must end his life, for above all he wants to 
escape from the torment of self-accusation, from the hell within 
him. Lack of will-power joined with excessive sensibility is 
the verdict, as in the case of Johannes Vockerat, Professor 
Crampton, Bell-founder Heinrich, and other heroes of Haupt- 
mann. 

The hotel-keeper Siebenhaar, whom the author has made 
Henschel's adviser, really becomes his evil angel. The simple- 
minded teamster looks up to the cultured Mr. Siebenhaar with 
blind confidence, since he is convinced of the tatter's intellectual 
as well as moral superiority. Siebenhaar must, or at any rate 
ought to know this ; and it is his moral duty to give Henschel 
the most conscientious advice. Is Siebenhaar too short-sighted 
to comprehend the significance of the situation for Henschel, or 
is he too shallow and unprincipled to entertain and express any 
conviction ? Certainly the latter. He knows very well what 
Hanne Schael really is, and that she is not at all suited for 
Henschel, still when the latter comes to him for advice, he 
agrees at once with his opinion, and confirms him in it. So 
Henschel must, or does at any rate interpret the dictum of 
Siebenhaar, for he is not in the least aware that it is evasive 
and ambiguous. Siebenhaar, in his capacity as hotel-keeper, 
has acquired the habit of pleasing everybody as much as pos- 
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sible, and of having no opinion of his own, which is a good 
enough method to apply to his guests. Henschel, however, 
comes to him as one in need of advice, comes to a man in whose 
judgment he puts implicit trust. There is much of the diplo- 
mat in the appearance, behavior and manner of utterance of 
Siebenhaar. What he has said in one sentence, he revokes in 
the next. Of course, Henschel does not become aware of this, 
and it is natural that he should give to Siebenhaar's words 
the meaning which accords with his wishes. The hotel, Zum 
Grauen Schwan, at which the different scenes of the play are 
located, is no doubt modeled after the hotel, Zur Preussischen 
Krone, at Obersalzbrunn, of which Gerhart Hauptmann's father 
was the proprietor at the time of the author's birth and where 
the latter spent the first years of his life. Naturally the ques- 
tion arises : has Hauptmann's father furnished the model for 
Siebenhaar? The financial embarrassment of Siebenhaar finds 
its parallel in the difficulties with which Hauptmann's father 
had to struggle. Woerner draws the bold conclusion that the 
father of men like Gerhart Hauptmann and his brother Karl 
could not well have been of the Siebenhaar type. Gerhart 
Hauptmann has certainly the courage of conviction ; but his 
philosophy of life, as it becomes apparent in his works, is not 
so very far removed from the wisdom of Siebenhaar ; and his 
passive altruistic attitude amounts often to a laissez /aire. 
Henschel could not well have chosen a worse counselor than 
Siebenhaar, but he does not make the slightest attempt to shift 
any part of the responsibility for what has come to pass on to 
the shoulders of any one else. Fate has overtaken him, he 
thinks, and there would have been no escape for him under 
any circumstances ; a view which agrees well enough with his 
mystical superstition. 

He does not even reproach Hanne, she, too, has been only an 
agent, a tool, in the hands of some mysterious, absolute power. 
Hanne Schael is herself dismayed by the final outcome. Since 
she herself is virtually without any feelings, she could not 
foresee the consequences of her actions. Nor can she under- 
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stand how all has come about. She certainly hastens the death 
of Fran Henschel and the infant child through neglect, though 
she probably does not resort to active measures to bring it 
about. While she is of an almost brutal sensuality, she is well 
able to control her desires when her plans require it. Lands- 
berg finds it improbable that she should prove unfaithful to 
Henschel, with the swaggering waiter, whom she turns down 
at their first meeting. But Landsberg entirely leaves out of 
account the attending circumstances. When Hanne and the 
waiter meet for the first time, she is bent on becoming Frau 
Henschel, and does not want to be handicapped by any one. 
For this very reason she breaks off her relations with the 
clumsy Franz. Siebenhaar, a very shrewd and keen-sighted 
witness, is, moreover, present, when she rejects the vulgar 
pleasantries of the waiter, and her rebuke, too, is more coquet- 
tish than energetic and serious. Hanne exercises no demoniacal 
influence over Henschel ; he simply fails to assert himself 
because of his easy-going, good-natured ways. Her unfaith- 
fulness alone would hardly have driven him to desperation ; 
just as he takes no great offence at her illegitimate child. If 
this had been the only trouble he probably would have tried, if 
a thorough whipping would not effect a cure. In one particular 
Hanne Schael is superior to all the other characters of the play : 
she knows what she wants, and how to obtain it ; even her 
passion is perfectly controlled by her reason, at any rate, as 
long as she deems such control necessary. While she is without 
a trace of morality, she is far from being of a diabolic nature. 
Her aims are petty, and her nature is so vulgar that we do not 
feel the slightest touch of the strange fascination which goes out 
from such characters as Carmen, or Adelheid (Goetz). The 
remaining characters of Teamster Henschel are only loosely 
connected with the plot, some of them are entirely superfluous, 
most of all the wanton Franziska Wermelskirch. The stage 
directions have the usual form, and are certainly most unspar- 
ingly realistic. When we read the description of the sick-room 
at the beginning of the first act, we actually feel difficulty in 
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breathing, so well has the author succeeded in reproducing the 
atmosphere of the place. 

Michael Kramer. In Sohluoh and Jau, Hauptmann attempted 
again an excursion into the realm of imagination and romantic 
fancy ; but in those regions his craft becomes always more or 
less unmanageable. It describes indeed often bold and graceful 
curves, and quaint arabesques, but the resulting figures lack 
definite meaning, and the author never gets beyond well-known 
commonplaces. He therefore quickly returned this time also 
to terra firma, i. e., the good old city of Breslau, to complete 
there the counterpart and reverse of a picture which he had 
drawn eight years before. He created in Michael Kramer the 
tragic pendant to Colleague Crampton. The hero is again a 
teacher at the art school at Breslau. He has a son, Arnold, in 
whose genius he puts great trust, and who is to realise the 
supreme hope of his life. But we are from the very start little 
convinced that Arnold really does possess the divine spark of 
genius, however much his relatives may assure us of the fact. 
The author describes Arnold as a fellow of twenty, deformed, 
with ugly features, piercing eyes, sallow complexion made still 
more disgusting by eruptions of the skin, and with all the 
marks of debauchery upon him. The inner man is even more 
repulsive. Arnold is an habitual liar, bragging, brutal and 
cowardly. He has ruined his mental and physical powers 
through licentious living, and stands directly before the final 
catastrophe, which is inevitable; only the 'how' is still an 
open question. The parents of the young man instinctively 
feel the approaching evil, and they try, each after his own 
manner, to avert it. Frau Kramer, who resembles Frau Doctor 
Scholz very much, sermonizes, threatens and implores in turn, 
but it is all of no avail. Arnold admits that something is 
troubling him, but no one can help him ; so they ought at least 
to leave him alone. He concludes with a hidden threat of 
suicide ; these are the last words which his mother is ever to 
hear from him. 

Arnold is deeply infatuated with Liese Baensch, the daughter 
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of a saloon keeper. Since she has to fill the place behind the 
buffet instead of her father, who is ill, she cannot well escape 
from Arnold's attentions. He regularly visits the place, stays 
there until late at night, and at least feasts his eyes on the girl. 
Liese does not return his affections, but she is quite coquettish, 
and amuses herself by playing with Arnold's passion, and 
thereby naturally increasing it. Among the regular guests of 
Baensch's saloon there is a set of young men, belonging to the 
so-called better classes. The most unscrupulous and depraved 
of them, the swindler Quantmeyer, has beguiled Liese by a 
promise of marriage, and in consequence she makes to him all 
possible concessions. While Liese tries her best to preserve 
appearances and common decency in the presence of the guests, 
Quantmeyer, who has nothing to lose, makes no attempt to 
control his sensuality, and Liese must put up with most unbe- 
fitting remarks and caresses. Arnold becomes almost mad with 
jealousy, but all he can do is to devour the girl with his eyes, 
and draw caricatures of her paramour and his boon companions. 
He is naturally considered as an intruder, and his opponents 
try their best to drive him away by ridicule, sarcasm, and open 
insults ; but all prove in vain, Arnold sits night after night at 
his post of observation until late in the morning. The situation 
soon becomes alarming, and Liese Baensch appeals to Arnold's 
father to intercede. She barely escapes being surprised by 
Arnold in the studio of the professor. Michael Kramer had 
left word for his son to meet him there, that he might have a 
serious talk with him, and Liese's information has now given 
him an important clue. But he does not seize the steer by the 
horns ; although he has just heard from Liese that Arnold has 
been at her father's saloon until early morning, he asks him 
where he has spent the night. Arnold answers promptly with 
a lie. His father seeks to impress upon him that he stands on 
the brink of a precipice, that he is rushing head-long to ruin, 
and that he shortly must perish, if he continues his debauch- 
eries. To win the confidence of his son, Professor Kramer lays 
aside his paternal authority. He offers him his helping hand 
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as man to man, as friend to friend. Once more he asks the 
question where Arnold has been last night, and receives the 
same answer as before. At that he bursts out in the agonized 
cry : ' You are not my son. You can't be my son ! Go, Go ! 
I loathe you, I detest you ! ' That is the last farewell between 
father and son. 

In the evening Arnold is again at Baensch's saloon to plead 
his cause with Liese, but she does not wish to have anything to 
do with him. Soon Quantmeyer and his friends come in, too, 
and at once begin to ridicule Arnold in the most offensive 
manner. But he stays with his eyes riveted on Liese, who in 
vain tries to stop Quantmeyer's indecent caresses. Arnold is 
driven to frenzy, he draws a revolver, which he has been carry- 
ing with him for months, for like our old acquaintance, the 
Scholzes, he suffers from mania of persecution. He is, however, 
too much of a coward to shoot ; his opponents rush upon him, 
and take the weapon away from him, while he in mad flight 
dashes into the street. During the whole quarrel Arnold's 
sister, Michaline Kramer, has been sitting with her friend, the 
painter Lachmann in an adjoining room, which is, moreover, 
connected with the other by an open door ; but she has no idea 
that her brother is present, and that he is the object of the 
attacks of Quantmeyer and his set. Not until Arnold flies 
past her pursued by the others, does she become aware of his 
presence. She is so completely overcome that she is unable to 
act at once, and her friend Lachmann wastes precious time in 
futile arguments. 

The next act — the play has four of them, and the first three 
fall within the compass of twelve hours — occurs two days later. 
Fear, disgrace and remorse have driven Arnold to death ; he 
has drowned himself in the river Oder. Now his lifeless body 
lies in state at the studio of Professor Kramer, who holds the 
death watch at the bier of his son. The act is entirely without 
action. Michael Kramer attempts to defend, or at least excuse 
the deceased ; he praises his great genius, laments that he has 
come to such an end, that he himself has perhaps crushed his 
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son through his severity. He, the father, does possess the iron 
will, the love for art, the aspiration for the great and beautiful, 
but not the divine spark which makes the true artist. Upon 
the son fate had showered this gift lavishly, he was some day 
to fulfill the dreams and aspirations of his father ; and now he 
lies there, cold and stiff, smothered in ugliness and baseness. 
Yet the great redeemer death has freed him of the dross of 
human imperfection. Now we can read in the features of the 
dead all the beauty, nobleness and grandeur which slumbered 
within him, and which has perished with him since his father 
knew not how to lift the treasure. The play closes with the 
pathetic, but extremely vague question : ' Where are we to land, 
whither are we drifting? Why do we sometimes rejoice in 
uncertain hope ? We feeble, helpless beings, abandoned in the 
infinite? As if we knew whither our journey leads. Thus 
you, too, have rejoiced, and what did you know of it ? It is 
not to be found in earthly feasts, and it is not the heaven the 
preachers talk of. It is neither the one, nor the other, but 
what — [lifting his hands toward heaven] — what will it prove 
to be in the end ? ' 

From my summary, Arnold must appear as the main charac- 
ter of the play ; to him the most space is given at any rate. 
Hauptmann knew that the suicide of a physical and moral 
bankrupt could not produce a tragic effect; and he therefore 
attempted to transfer the chief weight to the sufferings of 
Michael Kramer. But the space allotted to the latter is too 
limited, and the author has neither convinced us of the great 
genius of the son, nor succeeded in arousing a lively interest in 
the father. Repelling at first sight, Michael Kramer wins little 
upon closer acquaintance. We are indeed told that his influence 
upon the more gifted among his students is highly inspiring 
and ennobling, but we are unable to believe it. For we have 
before us in the painter Lachmann one of these blest ones ; he 
has been one of the most promising students of Professor 
Kramer, who has especially favored him, and still honors him 
with his friendship and confidence ; but what is this Lachmann, 
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after all ? Michael Kramer is not the man to help those who 
need help most, namely the weak ; the strong win out in the 
end, not only without assistance, but even in the face of adver- 
sities. Arnold, of whom the Professor entertains such extrava- 
gant hopes, becomes estranged from his father, through the 
latter's almost fanatical severity. Michael Kramer's educa- 
tional methods crush the weak character of the son outright. 
The other parent, Frau Kramer, is of the type of woman so 
familiar in the plays of Hauptmann, who fail to understand 
their husbands and children alike, and she contributes, of course, 
her share towards spoiling the son. Now she takes sides with 
Arnold against his father, now she threatens him with the 
latter's severity, simply to scare him into obedience to her will. 
Arnold is morally and physically weak from the beginning, and 
because of this he is forced by the sternness of his father to 
resort to lying and hypocrisy, which, of course, cannot be 
changed into frankness and veracity at the eleventh hour, 
merely by a lecture on morals, or an appeal to his sense of 
honor. The Professor eulogizes work, duties, sufferings, seclu- 
sion, all in an off-hand and disconnected way, as ennobling 
influences of our lives ; above all he cherishes the love of truth, 
but in a very perverse manner. It cannot at all surprise us 
that the daughter of Kramer, who like Crampton's Gertrud, is 
the favorite of her father, is far removed from true womanliness. 
Her very name, Michaline, is of evil omen, which becomes 
verified only too well. She smokes cigarettes, swears like a 
trooper, and behaves in general in a most unbefitting manner. 
Michaline may be a strong character, but she is not the woman 
we should be eager to meet. 

The painter Lachmann, Michaline's intimate friend, is indeed 
a man to be laughed at. He and Michaline recall to their 
mind the divine bliss of their youthful love for each other, but 
they refer to their former affections as calmly as if they were 
speaking of a horse bargain they were once about to close, 
though even now there are still sparks smoldering under the 
ashes. What Lachmann prattles about the sacrifice he has 
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made in not marrying Michaline, is entirely incomprehensible. 
For whose sake did he make this sacrifice ? Michaline certainly 
did not profit much by it : she has become a disappointed spin- 
ster, and wears herself out by giving private lessons, and the 
like. But Lachmann has perchance denied to himself the 
blessings of a home to be unhampered in his striving for his 
art. Not at all. He has married an uncultured and unman- 
nered woman, with whom he, like all the husbands of Haupt- 
mann, has nothing in common but the mere name ; he has given 
up all his ideals, and thinks now most of all how to earn his 
daily bread and butter. Where does the sacrifice come in, or 
did Lachmann wish to save Michaline from being swallowed 
up in his grossness? Lachmann's wife was probably meant as 
a comic figure, but she is only ridiculous, and serves only the 
one purpose of making Lachmann appear still more absurd than 
he already is. 

In spite of all the high-sounding phrases about art and 
ideals, we do not believe in Michael Kramer, in Arnold, or in 
Lachmann. It is not well possible to put a great artist as such 
before us on the stage ; for the dramatist cannot convince us of 
the superior genius of his characters. Even if he could do so, 
the personages of his play would still only interest us, in as 
much as their joys and sufferings spring from motives and 
causes fairly well comprehensible to us, i. e., we should single 
out the universally human elements. The particular joy and 
sorrow which attends the success or failure of an artist are not 
transmissible, perhaps not even to a fellow artist. 

The pathos of the last act is considerably impaired by a 
naturalistic caprice of the author ; he has inflicted upon Michael 
Kramer the bad habit of interrupting even his most elevated 
flow of language by continual repetition of the stereotyped 
phrases : ' Aber hoern Se. — Aber sehn Se.' Lachmann and 
Michaline, too, have a very awkward way of expressing them- 
selves. It may well be the case that painters and sculptors — 
the artists as well as the non-artists among them — have very 
little regard for the beautiful and artistic in the use of language. 
3 
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There may have been also a Professor at Breslau or elsewhere, 
who actually expressed himself in the manner of Michael 
Kramer ; but the author was under no obligations to imitate 
his meaningless, parenthetical phrases, even if the individual in 
question should have furnished the model for Michael Kramer. 
Whenever we are in an elevated mood, our language rises also 
above the ordinary level, especially if we express serious and 
lofty sentiments. If nevertheless meaningless, stereotyped 
phrases again and again intrude, a disturbing and displeasing 
effect is the inevitable result. AH this the dramatist must 
avoid, and the imitation of such peculiarities cannot in any way 
be justified, at least not in elevated dialogue. 

Though Michael Kramer is a naturalistic play, it is neverthe- 
less crammed with abstract ideas, which results mainly from 
the character of the hero ; but the author is really responsible 
for the content of such passages. Hauptmann's lack of origi- 
nality again makes itself strongly felt here, as in all plays in 
which he ventures into the realm of thought. We find many 
paradoxes, abstrusities and affected profoundness ; also old 
truths, recognized long ago, are woven in here and there ; but 
they are neither expressed in a striking manner, nor shown from 
a new point of view. Affected profoundness, frequently ill- 
chosen and conceited symbolism, and quaint mysticism are the 
chief characteristics of the next play, Der arme Heinmch — 
Erne deutscJie Sage — Hartmann von der Aue is, of course, the 
source ; Hauptmann can hardly be said to have improved 
upon him. As a drama his work is a failure, chiefly because 
he has not dared to dramatise the most dramatic scenes of the 
whole theme ; but only narrates them. Nor does it contribute 
anything to the realm of thought, despite the philosophical air 
which it now and then assumes ; but it contains many truly 
poetical passages. Unfortunately, just these latter impair often 
the consistency of the character in question. 

Rose Bcrnd. The play which next followed, shows Haupt- 
mann again in the element in which he is at his best ; namely, 
in the midst of the every-day life of his native mountains. It 
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portrays to us the undoing of a young, vivacious, happy peasant 
girl ; sound physically as well as morally, and it does so without 
any apparent secondary purpose. The author has not striven 
to demonstrate a scientific theory, or any moral tenet, as in 
former plays. He merely shows us how a happy and virtuous 
woman step by step becomes an infanticide, and we are left to 
draw our own conclusions. Misfortune creeps upon her steal- 
thily ; few of her companions see it approach, and no one of 
them fully understands how it all comes about; but for the 
reader or spectator everything is transparent. We may meet 
some day Rose Bernd before the bar of justice. There she 
stands with disordered hair, and set teeth, without a trace of 
hope or repentance in her features, now and then a gleam of 
hatred in her lustreless eyes, a hardened criminal in the judg- 
ment of the world. And yet she was once pure and happy, she 
was even morally superior to the average woman of her own 
class, and her fall has chiefly resulted from this very superiority. 
Rose Bernd lost her mother early in life, and as the oldest, 
she had to take upon herself the care of the household and of 
her younger sister, at an age when she herself was still in 
greatest need of loving care. Want and sorrow have fallen 
early to her lot, but the worst is now a thing of the past. Rose 
has become a pretty, hale and hearty young woman, with a 
happy life apparently before her. She has always had a staunch 
friend in Frau Flamm, the wife of a wealthy farmer, in whose 
house she has been going in and out ever since her childhood. 
Flamm, himself, who is about eighteen years older than Rose, 
she has until recently regarded with childlike confidence and 
veneration, as her benefactor, and he has treated her with kind 
benevolence. But his regard for the young woman has acquired 
another aspect of late. Flamm is a robust, stately man in his 
prime, very good-hearted, but also quite regardless of the weal 
and woe of others, in gratifying his own desires. He soon 
succeeds in changing Rose's filial affection for him into fervent 
passion ; and the hot-blooded young woman surrenders herself 
without reserve. Soon serious consequences result from their 
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intercourse ; Rose Bernd will soon become a mother. Of 
course, she realizes how she would stand in the eyes of the 
world, if her fault should become known ; but she fears above 
all the anger of her father, who is a narrow-minded, bigoted, 
sanctimonious fellow. He prides himself greatly on the virtue 
of his pretty daughter, and looks down with scorn and condem- 
nation upon all whose conduct is not without blemish. According 
to the custom of the country, confirmed by religious authority, 
he considers it his right to dispose of the hand of his daughter, 
without taking much account of her own wishes, and he has 
chosen the book-binder, August Keil, as her future husband ; 
Keil is a man of thirty-five, very unattractive in appearance, 
feeble and suffering from consumption ; certainly very ill-suited 
to become the husband of the strong and healthy young woman. 
But he has saved up a neat sum of money, and that is the chief 
essential in the opinion of the old Bernd, who does not lose 
sight of his own interest in the bargain. Rose has long refused 
to marry August Keil, but now consents, since by this marriage 
she may hide her fault from the eyes of the world. She does, 
however, not in the least intend to deceive Keil, and feels con- 
vinced that he will pardon her. 

But Rose Bernd is no longer the sole possessor of her secret. 
The machinist, Streckmann, a brutish rascal, from whom no 
girl in the village is secure, has long had his eyes on the pretty 
Rose, followed her up now and then, and so he has surprised 
her at a meeting with Flamm. He threatens to bring disgrace 
upon her by exposing her fault; Rose, in her first alarm, 
attempts a flat denial, but when she sees that this will not do, 
she offers Streckmann her entire savings as price of his silence. 
He, however, desires nothing less than the same concessions 
which she has made to Flamm. Rose is naturally outraged 
and refuses. When the scoundrel Streckmann does not cease 
to pursue her, and begins to hint at Rose's secret in public, she 
calls on him at his own house late one evening, and implores 
mercy. Streckmann takes advantage of the situation, and 
ravishes the girl, feeling sure that she will not dare to prosecute 
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him for the crime, since her own fault would come to light 
thereby. Rose suffers intensely, but she must bear it. Streck- 
mann has now, if not received, at least taken the reward of his 
silence, and she hopes that in future he will not molest her. 
She stands all alone in these trials, it would be useless to con- 
fess her fault to her father and implore him for pardon, and she 
has not yet found the courage to take the unbeloved man, whom 
she is about to marry, into her confidence. She has indeed an 
experienced motherly friend, who soon discovers the state in 
which Rose is, and, without asking any questions and without 
a word of blame, promises to stay by her ; but Rose cannot, 
must not accept her assistance, for this woman is Frau Flamm. 
Flamm himself has not seen the girl for weeks, though he 
has tried his best to meet her, for she avoids him. Of her con- 
dition he has no idea, which bespeaks remarkable stupidity on 
his part. At last he surprises her one day alone in the field, 
and with his habitual disregard for others compels her to grant 
him an interview on the spot. When he sees that she is firm 
in her resolution to break off all relations with him, he goes his 
way, not particularly concerned, and still in ignorance of her 
state ; although Rose has given him several unmistakable hints. 
But this meeting has sealed her doom. Streckmann, who covets 
her more than ever, has seen her together with Flamm from a 
distance, and comes up at once, to demand again equal rights 
with the other. Rose is driven to desperation by Streckmann's 
unceasing persecutions, and flies into a rage, crying out that 
she will prosecute him for his crime, that he has no claim on 
her, and so forth. Streckmann becomes scared and is about 
to withdraw, when the old Bernd, and August Keil, who 
have been mowing grass near by, and have heard the cries 
of Rose, come up, just in time to hear that Streckmann has 
abused her, but how and when they do not know. It comes 
to a quarrel, in which Streckmann knocks Keil's left eye 
out, before they can be separated by some farm laborers, 
who have arrived upon the scene. In the meanwhile Rose has 
fallen into a sort of trance, and does not recover until all is 
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over. Keil and Bernd now bring suit against Streckmann ; 
Bernd is even more implacable over the fact that Streckmann 
has impaired Rose's reputation than Keil over the loss of his 
eye. Streckmann puts up Flamm as witness for the defence 
against the charge of slander. It is quite clear to Flamm what 
things must come to, and that the worst consequences must fall 
upon Rose, and he endeavors to persuade Bernd to withdraw 
his suit, but is not man enough to come forward with the whole 
truth. But the old Bernd, in his fanatical and intolerant self- 
righteousness, would rather lay down his life than suffer a stain 
upon the reputation of his daughter, whose absolute purity he 
does not doubt for a moment. Rose soon receives a summons 
to appear in court as witness, and, half insane with fear and 
shame, she perjures herself. On foot and alone Rose starts on 
her way home, but stops at Flamm's house, for Frau Flamm 
has sent her word that she wants to see her. From the discon- 
nected answers which Rose makes to Frau Flamm's questions, 
Flamm infers that she has been also intimate with Streckmann. 
"With his usual stupidity he draws the Wrong conclusion, pro- 
nounces Rose a lewd wanton, and declares that he will not do 
the least in her behalf. Completely crushed, she continues on 
her way home, but before she arrives there she is surprised by 
a thunderstorm, and seeks refuge under some willows. There 
she gives premature birth to a child ; the fearful stress of the 
last days has hastened the event. In her hopelessness and des- 
pair Rose destroys the new life at once ; then she drags herself 
home. There no one is present except Rose's younger sister, 
who is greatly frightened at her appearance, as she well might 
be. Rose craves above all rest. Through begging, remon- 
strances and threats she exacts from her sister the promise not 
to tell anyone of her arrival, and goes to her room. Soon after 
Bernd and Keil come home, and are much surprised that Rose 
is not yet there. Keil has heard through Frau Flamm of 
Rose's fall — of her last, despairing deed he knows as yet 
nothing, that is still her own secret — and he tries to break the 
sad news to her father. The old Bernd collapses completely 
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under the blow, although more from wounded self-pride than 
from concern and compassion for his child. Rose now comes 
down again, and stammers out a sort of confession. The whole 
truth has not yet dawned upon the men, when a gendarme 
comes in to serve a new summons for Rose to appear in court. 
The unfortunate woman feels instinctively that there is no 
longer any escape for her, and accuses herself of the crime 
she has just committed, at which the gendarme proceeds to 
arrest her. 

While the play is actually a strong defence of Rose Bernd, 
the author has not in the least idealized her. Rose Bernd has 
faults and is not without guilt. It cannot be said that she has 
become a victim of Flamm, for, obeying her own passion, she 
meets him halfway ; although the chief blame falls upon him as 
the older, and as one of superior culture. He has, moreover, 
abused the confidence of the girl, who was accustomed to see in 
him a fatherly friend. But Rose does not attempt to put the 
blame for what has happened at his door ; she is even too proud 
to ask him outright for material assistance. She has sinned 
and she will atone. If she were less self-respecting and inde- 
pendent she would simply tell Flamm the truth in so many 
words, and this would end her trouble at once. It is well, 
possibly, that she is not quite aware of this fact. We may 
maintain that it was her duty to tell Flamm of her condition ; 
and this she does. Although she does not speak out plainly 
and boldly, her allusions are of such a nature that it requires 
particular density not to understand them. She must needs 
interpret Flamm's lack of comprehension as intentional, and as 
a sign that he does not want to know anything of the matter. 
Rose has too strong a sense of justice to reproach Flamm, and 
is too proud to beg him for the support he owes her. There 
is, moreover, an estranging element in her relations to Flamm ; 
he is for her, in spite of her love for him, the wealthy farmer, 
separated from her by sharply defined distinctions of social 
classes, not to mention the fact that he is the husband of 
another. If Flamm had common sense, and the manliness to 
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stand by his deeds, he might well have asked Rose the delicate 
question, if their intercourse had had any consequences. 

If Rose had had something of Frau Wolff-Fielitz or Hanne 
Schael in her, she would have accepted without hesitation the 
assistance offered her by Frau Flamm, but her strong sense of 
justice forbids her to make the slightest use of it. But one 
thing she does have in common with Frau Wolff-Fielitz : 
namely, the regard for outward appearances, for so-called 
reputation. We must, however, here take into account as 
additional motive, her fear of her father, and her desire to spare 
him the grief of seeing his daughter dishonored. All this com- 
bined drives her into the clutches of the brutish Streckmann, 
and makes her the victim of his lust. The same causes together 
with feminine modesty lead her to perjury. The old Bernd is 
a stern bigot, who neither understands his child, nor has her 
true interests at heart ; but she has nevertheless a certain devo- 
tion to him. If it were not for his sake, she would leave her 
native village, hide her shame where no one knows her, and 
support herself and her child by the work of her hands, which 
would not be a difficult thing for her to do. It was not mere 
sensual passion which led Rose into Flamm's embrace, she 
really loved him, though her hot, young blood is an important 
factor. In the eyes of the world and the law, moreover, her 
chief guilt does not consist in her illicit relations to Flamm, but 
in her perjury and the murder of her child, deeds which she 
committed in a state of moral irresponsibility. In the end, her 
ruin results chiefly from her character. Her fear of her father's 
wrath, and of public disgrace, her independence and pride, her 
sense of justice, and as the result of these her reserve towards 
Flamm, are the causes of her destruction, and bring about the 
catastrophe. Her greatest fault is her regard for external 
appearances, but this she has only in common with millions of 
others. Rose Bernd is neither bad nor weak ; she possesses on 
the contrary, a strong moral sense, and a firm will. 

Flamm is, despite his ' broad-shouldered, imposing and very 
winning appearance,' a wretched fellow, compared with the 
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humble peasant girl. The outward man may be attractive 
enough, his character certainly is not. Hauptmann seems to 
have consciously or unconsciously modelled him after one of 
Sudermann's East-Elbian noblemen, like them he abounds in 
physical force and vitality. Flamm is a sort of Leo v. SeUenthin, 
but not as consistent and clear-sighted. He personifies pretty 
well the individualism of our age in one of its least attractive 
forms. In defence of his acts he simply pleads uncontrollable, 
natural impulses, and in this manner he seeks to justify his dis- 
regard for social and moral laws. But he has not the courage 
to acknowledge his deeds before the world, or even come out with 
the truth to the old Bernd, to ward off at least the worst conse- 
quences from the girl. He prefers to leave her to shift for her- 
self, although he knows that at the very best she will be dis- 
graced before the world, condemned, and trampled upon. Of 
his own hide he is careful enough. When he sits securely with 
the poor, ignorant peasant girl by the way-side, he throws down 
the gauntlet to society and civilization ; but in court he has, of 
course, spoken the truth. Not perchance, from love of truth, 
for he lies cheerfully and skilfully on various occasions, but 
because perjury is a penitentiary offence. His conduct is the 
more damnable because of the fact that Rose is an orphan, and 
stands under the special protection of Frau Flamm. Without 
his tyrannical and brutal interference at Rose's last visit with 
Frau Flamm, the latter might have been able to win the confi- 
dence of the crushed, half-insane girl, and save her from the 
worst. Flamm's violent and headstrong temper does by no 
means indicate a strong character. Powerful passion is far 
from constituting strength, unless it is controlled by an even 
more powerful will. An harmonious human being without 
strong emotions, or passions, if you will, is not well conceivable, 
but these by themselves are of little value. Rose stands morally 
far above Flamm. She resolves to atone for her fault by espe- 
cial submissiveness, obedience and faithfulness to August Keil ; 
while Flamm tries to convince her that Keil will have more 
than his deserts — notwithstanding their connection. Flamm 
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seems to think that the world and all that is therein, exists 
chiefly for his sake. That he is represented to be at bottom a 
kind-hearted fellow, does not improve matters. His threat that 
he will put a bullet through his head because he has ruined 
Rose, we cannot well take seriously ; and even if he did so, it 
would serve no purpose. 

Frau Flamm is only remotely connected with the plot, but 
not superfluous, nor should we like to miss her. She has 
acquired in the school of long suffering many noble qualities : 
infinite patience, unselfishness, helpfulness, forbearance, and a 
wide outlook upon human life. She stands in strong contrast 
to the wives and mothers commonly depicted by Hauptmann, 
and fortunately she is not merely a product of the poet's fancy. 
The remaining characters can only be touched upon. Streck- 
mann is all brute, however aided in his evil lust by human 
intelligence. The old Bernd has been already sufficiently 
characterized. Keil has been reared in an orphan asylum, and 
so he has lost his hold upon reality. Since every contact with 
the vigorous, strenuous life of the outer world causes him only 
pain, he withdraws more and nioi'e from it. He therefore lacks 
the necessary insight to judge correctly of Rose's condition, and 
to be a support to her in her trial, and her father is blinded by 
self-righteousness. From the dramatic point of view, August 
Keil is a very weak character ; but without this weakness the 
development of the plot could not take its present course. 
Through him and through Frau Flamm the author has voiced 
his altruism, which makes itself strongly felt in the whole 
treatment of the theme. Rose Bernd has a rather complex 
plot, which has been carried out with great consistency. This 
drama does not suffer from excessive attention given to unim- 
portant details as do many of Hauptmann's former plays, and 
the action is surprisingly well motivated; only Flamm's lack 
of comprehension seems improbable. 

In Rose Bernd, the author has treated a theme very closely 
related to that of Hebbel's Maria Magdalena. There exists 
great similarity between the conditions of Rose and Klara; 
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both are motherless, though Klara does not lose her mother 
until after her fall, the fathers are stern, unbending and would 
never forgive their daughters. Both Klara and Rose strive to 
save themselves from disgrace ; the former thinks more of her 
family, the latter, more of herself; Rose does commit adultery, 
but she surrenders herself from love, while Klara's action 
results from scarcely more than a whim. The development of 
the two plays is different, because of the widely different con- 
ditions. Klara and her father stand in every respect above 
Rose and the old Bernd. The realism of Hauptmann's play 
is more unsparing, the psychological analysis more close and 
exact than that of Hebbel's ; which is perhaps largely due to 
the change in taste which has taken place since the days of 
Hebbel. If he were living in our own age he would be as 
unsparing a realist as Hauptmann. With Wagner's Kinder- 
moerderin, the play under discussion has nothing in common. 
The general atmosphere of Rose Bernd is depressing, and the 
purpose of the play has been often misinterpreted. Rose is an 
uncultured, but not an immoral woman ; her ways of thinking 
and feeling are not fundamentally different from those of her 
more favored sisters, though her passions and emotions have 
something of an irresistible, elemental force about them. 
From the dramatic point of view, Rose Bernd and Teamster 
Ilenschel are the best naturalistic plays of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Since Rose Bernd, two further plays of Hauptmann have 
appeared. While they both contain naturalistic elements, they 
are not naturalistic dramas. Elga, according to the author's 
own statement, written as early as 1896, but not published until 
the beginning of 1905, is a mere succession of scenes, which 
present in dramatized form the substance of Grillparzer's story, 
Das Kloster bei Sendomir. Hauptmann has followed Grillparzer 
quite closely in plot as well as in characterization ; some essen- 
tial changes were required by the dramatic form. The device 
to present the action under the guise of a dream does, however, 
not belong here, and is superfluous from every point of view. 
Und Pippa tanzt, the last play which Hauptmann has pro- 
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duced thus far, is more a puzzle than a drama. In the first act 
we have extreme naturalism, mingled with a few mystic traits, 
which in themselves are not at all incompatible with the 
naturalistic method. As the play goes on we get altogether 
into the realm of phantastic mysticism and symbolism. 

The play has been interpreted as a symbolic presentation of 
the truth that art cannot exist without a high degree of culture, 
that it must perish in the contact with the primitive man, even 
if the latter is not hostile in his disposition towards it. The 
author of the play himself is reported to have given it this 
interpretation. But it is first of all a forced one, and it secondly 
gives no clue as to the significance of many traits and details 
contained in the play. In the case of a naturalistic drama the 
author could make the plea that life is complex and capricious 
and that we are by no means able to comprehend and account 
for everything. It is, however, the chief purpose of the dra- 
matic art to interpret to us what is apparently without meaning. 
Least of all in a symbolical play should there be anything 
which has no significance ? If the author gives free play to his 
imagination and fancy, or loses contral over therd, there can no 
longer be any real symbolism. Grillparzer held : ' A work 
of art must be like nature, of which it is a clarified image 
(verklartes Abbild) ; to the most penetrating mind not wholly 
comprehensible and explicable, and yet revealing even to the 
mere beholder an important meaning. He who produces some- 
thing that is without meaning to the common understanding, 
and only assumes a real significance upon penetrating reflexion, 
may have succeeded in solving a philosophical problem in 
poetical form, but he has not created a work of art.' Haupt- 
mann has surely not solved a philosophical problem in the play 
under discussion, nor has an important meaning revealing itself 
at once to the common understanding. Ergo. But there are 
those nowadays who admire a poetical production the more, the 
more obscure the underlying idea. 

In concluding this essay I shall attempt a brief summary of 
the leading features of Hauptmann's works. He possesses in 
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the first place little dramatic talent, the lyrical completely pre- 
dominates in his makeup. Since, despite this fact, he has 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the drama, the general 
estimate of his work must needs suffer thereby. Very impres- 
sible by nature he has been deeply stirred by the struggles of 
our time ; too deep and too honest to fabricate for himself a 
shallow and partial view of the world, too weak to conquer his 
doubts, he has not been able, as far as his plays show, to attain 
to a consistent philosophy of life. He is seeking, striving, but 
has not yet found a solution, and this also holds true of the 
characters which he represents. His dramas therefore bewilder 
and torment, unless one looks upon them with the superior 
disdain of the superman. As a thinker Hauptmann fails com- 
pletely, and takes recourse to obscure symbolism, mysticism, 
affected profoundness, and paradoxes, when he tries to cope with 
ideas. Nor does he possess a creative imagination. He is very 
skilful in portraying a given character, and in laying bare its 
psychological life, but he depends on nature, on reality for his 
models, and is most successful when he selects these models 
from the common people. The plots of all his plays are simple, 
and the interest centres therefore chiefly in the characters. As 
in German literature of this period in general, the women 
characters of Hauptmann are superior to the men. In develop- 
ing and perfecting the naturalistic method Hauptmann has 
rendered an important service to dramatic art. But the natural- 
istic drama is not the fulfilment, and Hauptmann will hardly be 
the one who will give to us the new drama for which the Ger- 
man people are longing and striving, without yet knowing what 

it will be. 

Josef Wiehr. 



